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TENRIKYO 


One of the Most Active Religions 
in Japan 


The religious movement known as 
Tenrikyo, originated in Nara Prefec- 
ture, Japan in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It is recognized 
now as exerting a new and powerful 
influence on the religious life of the 
Japanese people. The number of its 
followers alone would seem to testify 
to this fact, as within the first one 
hundred years of its existence it has 
increased from a very small group 
to one numbering over two million. 

What is this great movement and 
what is its significance in our modern 
life? Such questions may be answered 
honestly only by a careful under- 
standing of the high ideals which 
have developed from this popular be- 
lief, but the principles of its doctrines 
is stated: in these few words: “To 
bring relief to all mankind.” This 
would seem a tremendous task but, 
undismayed, the followers of Tenrikyo 
are working seriously and _ whole- 
heartedly toward the establishment of 
an ideal world, amid the turmoil of 
social, moral and economical insta- 
bility prevailing today, through the 
influence of their own spirit of close 
religious solidarity, Tenrikyo has been 
trying to reach a happy medium of 
spiritual and moral reform. This ef- 
fort, persisted in for a period of 
almost one hundred years, is showing 
remarkable results. A unique method 
of mission work which presents a 
vastly different outlook from that 
used by other cultural religions is 
surely worthy of careful study. The 
people of this age cannot and should 
not ignore this new movement in the 
religious life of the world, which has 
been making such rapid strides since 
its birth. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The year 1956 will be the 70th year 
since our Foundress, Miki Nakayama, 
ascended to heaven. The 70th An- 
niversary celebration will be held at 
Tenrikyo Headquarters, Tenri - shi, 
Nara-ken, Japan. 

Since 1958, we have been busy pre- 


paring for this festival. The date of 
the main festival will be from Janu- 
ary 26 to February 18, 1956, but the 
whole year will be filled with all kinds 
of activities in honor of this Anniver- 
sary. In Japan there are followers of 
more than 14,000 churches looking 
forward to this great occasion. 
Japan’s National Railway, during 
this festival, are planning to furnish 
more than 700 special trains for the 
pilgrimages of the followers. Moving 
700 special trains in less than one 
month has never been done before so 
that it will be quite a spectacle. 
From Brazil 200 followers as a 


even one day earlier, the Foundress 
shortened 25 years of Her life and 
hid Her body but God continued to 
give His divine protection to man- 
kind just the same as when She was 
alive. 

Because the Government at that 
time thought She should not be spread- 
ing Her teachings, put Her into jail 
from time to time and also because 
this gave Her a bad reputation 
among the people who would not try 
to understand the true meaning of 
God’s teachings, the Foundress ascen- 
ded to heaven. 


It is known that the Foundress 


The Main Sanctuary, made of Japanese cypress wood, consists 
of two places of worship, the north and the south. Its construction 
was started in June, 1931, and completed in October, 1934. 
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group will make their pilgrimage to 
Ojiba. There will also be a large 
group from the United States. This 
Anniversary is not in honor of the 
dead as we usually think in commem- 
orating the dead each year, but the 
Foundress on January 26, 1887, ended 
Her 90 years of beaut'ful and pure 
life for world salvation. In order to 
save the beloved children of the world 


worked and wished for the salvation 
of the world, for world peace and 
for (Yokigurashi) a life of comfort 
and joy. We have to fulfill the wishes 
of the Foundress as soon as possible. 
Because of the 70th Anniversary, 
our hope to fulfill Her wishes are 
strengthened and also it makes an 
opportune time to fulfill this goal 
although we have a long way to go. 
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Seen eee __________ EEE 


ON PUBLICATION OF THE 
TENRIKYO 


By Patriarch S. Nakayama 


We are taught that all of us in the 
world are the beloved children of 
God the Parent. Therefore from His 
eyes we are all brothers and sisters. 
Then it is necessary that we should be 
united as one family. Further, we are 
taught that it is the intention of God 
the Parent for all of us in the world 
to live a joyous life. But in our life 
today. We are so far from this joyous 
life. We have been struggling between 
nations, races, ranks and ideologies. 
Even now the world is divided into 
two, standing face to face with each 
other. The opposition between the two 
worlds is so great that we are told it 
may lead to the complete destruction 
of all mankind on the earth. But at 
the same time it cannot be denied 
that there has never been a time when 
we have come to feel more seriously 
than now that the world should be 
united as one. By means of modern 
communications, we have come to 
realize how the world is becoming 
one, but what is more important, we 
have come to wish more earnestly to 
establish a truly peaceful world on 
the earth. This is a great joy with us, 
indeed, but how to realize it is a diffi- 
cult problem. However it may be, we 
should endeavor to deepen our good 
will and understanding among all the 
nations of the world. I believe there 
can be no other way to eternal peace 
of the world. We have endeavored 
towards the creation of one friendly 
world and the realization of a joyous 
life in accordance with the intention 
of God the Parent. As an aid to our 
fulfillment, we have established.the 
Winomoto Library at the Tenrikyo 
Mission Headquarters in America for 
research in Japanese culture. Although 
it has been less than a year since the 
library was opened to the public on 
the 20th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Mission Headquarters in 
America, I am glad to know of the 
great expectations of the people in- 
terested in the subject. Furthermore I 
am glad to learn that the publication 
of the “Tenrikyo” newspaper has been 
started by the followers of Tenrikyo, 
and that it will serve as a means to 


FERREIKYO 


further the mission of the religion. I 
earnestly pray that it will serve to 
establish a medium of good relation- 
ship between America and Japan. I 
hope it will be a good guidance and 
will bring spiritual enlightment to 
the followers in America. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
FOUNDRESS OF TENRIKYO 
WORLD OF LOVE 
A. Early Days 


Miki Nakayama, who received a 
revelation and established the way for 
universal salvation, was born on April 
18, 1798, as the eldest daughter of the 
Maegawa family, which was blesséd 
with two sons and three daughters, 
in Sammaiden Village in the province 
of Yamoto (present Sammaiden, Asa- 
wa, Tenri City, Nara). Her father’s 
name was Hanshichi Masanobu, and 
her mother’s Kinu. The Maegawas 
were a rich family, engaged in farm- 
ing. 

It is said that on the morning of 
Miki’s bith five-colored clouds appear- 
ed in the air above the Maegawas, a 
phenomenon that filled the villagers 
with surprise and wonder. Enveloped 
in her parents’ love, she grew up in 
ease affluence. From babyhood she is 
said to have been a gentle child, caus- 
ing little trouble. At the age of five 
she had already learned to sew, at 


eight or nine she began to weave, and 
at twelve or thirteen she was clever 
enough to make clothes. This is some- 
thing that happens very yarely. In 
addition, she was exceedingly clever 
at other handiwork, displaying flashes 
of creative talent in everything. 

Such cleverness was not the one 
characteristic of young Miki. What 
deeply impressed the neighbors was 
her uncommonly merciful heart. 

At the age of seven or eight when 
most children are naughty, she called J 
the children of the neighborhood to- J 
gether and kept watch and played J) 
with them in order to make it possible © 
for their parents to devote themselves 
to farming activities, especially when 
the busy season arrived for haryenets I | 
barley or rice. | 

When ever she saw a fretful child, 
she soothed it by unstintingly giving 
cakes she had received or things she 
had made for herself. Therefore, when- J 
ever the children of the neighborhood | 
saw her even from a distance, they 
ran up and clung to her. There was 
no one who did not praise her altruis- 
tic conduct. 

Another thing which cannot be over- 
looked is her deep piety which was 
apparent from her tender age. The 
Maegawas were devout Buddhists. 
The influence of her parents on her 
cannot be ignored, but her piety was 
essentially not something which came 
from without but rather inherent, an 
uncontrollable desire surging up from 
her innermost self. This explains her 
vague longing from childhood for the 
Pure Paradise Land of Buddhism and 
later her desire to devote her life to 
the way of Buddha by becoming a 
nun. 

In the 7th year of Bunka, when 
Miki reached the age of thirteen, |f 
talks arose about marrying her to a 
member of the Nakayama family of 
the nearby village of Shoyashiki. The 
Nakayamas and the Maegawas had 
been relatives by marriage. The for- 
mer family was respected, its heads 
having been village headmen and ad- 
visors. They were renowned as a big 
landowner in the region. Negotiations 
progressed very smoothly and the date 
of marriage was set for the day of 
autumnal festival of Isonokami Jingu. ff 
One day the parents informed Miki of | } 
this negotiation. 

(To be continued) 
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a. 


WHAT PUBLISHING THE 


TENRIKYO MEANS 
By Rev. Susumu Yoshida 


For a number of years I have been 
receiving numerous requests for ma- 
terials pertaining to the Tenrikyo 
religion written in English. I am very 
happy that now I am able to fill part 
of this wish of the people by the pub- 
lication of the Tenrikyo. 

May, 1954, marked a significant 
moment in the growth of Tenrikyo in 
the United States. The Tenrikyo Mis- 
sion Headquarters in America cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary. 

During the twenty years, although 
many events occurred and many of the 
predecessors passed away, Tenrikyo 
religion spread rapidly with God’s 
blessings and guidance. Various peo- 
ple became ardent believers; many 
are those who were saved either 
physically or spiritually or both. To- 
day there are forty churches on the 
Mainland and in Canada. But I regret 
the fact that all this is confined 
among the Japanese people. 


In this vast America there are 
many people who have not yet heard 
of Tenrikyo, one of the most active 
and influential religions in Japan. All 
cannot be explained by this small 
publication but it is my wish to have 
even only the name Tenrikyo known 
by the people. 


To have an English publication is 
to enhance Tenrikyo to the whole 
population and not only to the Japan- 
ese people as before. This in turn 
means a step toward the salvation of 
mankind as taught by the Foundress 
(Oyasama.). 


Seventieth Anniversary. is .within. 


sight!! Now is the time to endeavor 
to do our best in our missionary work. 
Therefore, the publishing of the Ten- 
rikyo is very timely. 


In closing I wish to ask you for 
your assistance and good will on the 
future publication of the Tenrikyo. 


LETTER FROM JIBA 


By Charlotte Palmquist 
Dear Friends: 
I might describe for you the beauty 
of the countryside in Japan with its 


neat geometric shapes, or the loveli- 
ness of the Main Sanctuary on a night 
with a full moon, the pale gray of 
the roof tiles of the Sanctuaries seem- 
ing to become a cover of gleaming 
light over these sacred places. 

However, I will describe to you a 
miracle which took place for me and 
which could happen to any Tenrikyo 
believer who puts his religion into 
practice. 


About the year 1951 I attended 
college and worked for five hours 
every night in the Los Angeles City 
Employees Credit Union on the ele- 
venth floor of the City Hall on Main 
and First Streets. It was part of my 
duties to press a notarial seal on docu- 
ments called powers of attorney. This 
notarial seal was made of metal and 
hurt my hands, especially the palms. 
In all other respects I liked the work 
which enabled me to earn $100 a 
month and still attend school. I didn’t 
want to give it up. I continued to 
suffer in silence, wearing gloves. At 
last my hands developed callouses 
which cracked, making open sores 
which pained me terribly. I was ob- 
liged to wear rubber gloves when I 
laundered clothes or did housework. 
Finally, I went to a skin specialist, 
the best in California, who charges 
$10.00 a visit. He applied x-rays to 
my hands, but they did not improve. 
Then he painted them with an alco- 
holic solution of a plant called po- 
dophyllum. My hands did not heal, 
and hurt so much sometimes that I 
was tempted to cut them off. 


Now it was during this period that 
a schoolmate told me about the Ten- 
rikyo religion and I visited a service 
in the church of Reverend Okazaki. I 
was captivated by the beauty and 
grace of the dancing hymn as I dearly 
love all forms of the dance. This was 
the first sacred dance I had ever seen 
in my life although I had seen forms 
of the Russian ballet, the Spanish Fla- 
menco, etc. Another still more impor- 
tant reason I liked the religion was 
on account of the goodness and kind- 
ness of the Japanese people who were 
members of it. I learned that this 
attribute was one of the chief tenets 
of the Tenrikyo religion: the duty of 
every one to make others happy by 
helping them to cure themselves if 
they are sick, to comfort them if 


they are bereaved, and to correct 
their economic problems if they are 
poor. Now these people do not sit 
around in contemplations of their 
navels and spend long hours in medi- 
tation or say prayers all day as is 
done in many religions I have studied. 
They are an active, cheerful, hard- 
working crowd. Early in the morning 
here at Jiba I wake to the sound of 
their drums as they march to work 
singing. When I hear this song early 
in the morning I say to myself; 
“Charlotte, get up, you lazy girl! 
If the other Tenrikyo people are up 
to work, you should not lie in bed. 
The sun rises to enlighten the world 
every day, you also should rise to 
perform the tasks assigned to you.” 


Although I have suffered in Japan 
on account of the intense cold, on ac- 
count of the change of diet from occi- 
dental to oriental food, and because 
I have been deprived of the comforts 
of life in the States (not to mention 
homesickness and longing for my own 
people), I have been amply rewarded 
for making the pilgrimage to Jiba by 
the healing of my hands. This demon- 
strates the power of God to give any 
person perfect health. Come to Jiba, 
be cured of the cares of life, be happy 
and healthy! Learn to be happy your- 
self by making others happy. 


HINOMOTO LIBRARY 
2727 Kast First Street 
Los Angeles 


The Hinomoto Library was estab- 
lished at the Tenrikyo Mission Head- 
quarters in America in 1954. There 
are approximately 15,000 books; 
among these are many books on Jap- 
anese art such as the Noh dance, Ka- 
buki and Ukiyoe. There are books 
which are important and which can 
be used for reference in the study of 
Japanese culture. The Library is 
open to the public from 1:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. every day except Sunday. In 
order to introduce the Japanese cul- 
ture to the public, the library holds 
meetings and discussions every fourth 
Sunday of the month at 8:00 p.m. 
Everyone is welcome to attend. 
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Nol Dance 


Of the many typical Japanese 
dances, the Noh dance deserves parti- 
cular mention as one that never fails 
to strike the responsive chord of 
people of all countries. They would 
attempt at grasping the motif of this 
quaint and bizarre sort of dance, the 
likeness of which they have never seen 
before. 

The Noh, or lyric drama, came into 
being in the Middle Ages when there 
was a great liking for popular enter- 
tainments among the Japanese. It has 
its remote origin in a very early form 
of rhymic posturing to the beat of 
drums and other instruments. This 
was styled “sangaku,’ which means 
“scattered” or irregular music as con- 

rasted with solemn ritual perform- 
ances. It is on record that their vari- 
ous kinds of dancing and music des- 
cribed as of Chinese and Korean ori- 
gin, and that during the Nara and 
Heian periods such performances were 
frequent at great religious festivals. 
Even the “sangaku” itself, perhaps, 
is of Chinese origin. It consisted in 
part of humorous antics, acrobatics 
and even some kind of juggling, and 
later some fragments of native folk- 
dancing were incorporated. The comic 
element at one time predominated, as 
can be assumed from the fact that 
the word “sangaku” corrupted to “sa- 
rugaku” which means “monkey music.” 
This and similar mimetic dances be- 
came exceedingly popular, and the 
names of several other types are 
known, among which “dengaku,” or 
“rustic music,” seems to have flour- 
ished particularly in the Kamakura 
period. At first little more than postu- 
rings in costumes of legendary char- 
acters, they gradually took on a dra- 
matic form. The details of this inter- 
mediate development are obscure, but 
we know that whereas, for instance, in 
the years 1100-1150 the dancers gave 
representations of demons and dra- 
gons or of divine personages like 
Bishamon, and by the beginning of 
the Muromachi period there were 
frequent performances styled Noh, 
which were dramatic interludes or 
variations of “dengaku” and “sanga- 
ku.” The word Noh, which means 
“ability,” was used at that time to 
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signify a finished, expert perform- 
ance, something that had been ar- 
ranged and rehearsed by specialists, 
no doubt in correct with more or less 
impromptu words and gestures. 


NOH MASK 


The Noh cance, since it was brought 
into being has gone a long way to- 
wards becoming a stage play today, 
in which music, dancing and speech 
are used to elaborate a theme or 
recount a story. It is performed 
either by a single person, two per- 
sons, sometimes by more, who, clad in 
gorgeous costumes and wearing quaint 
looking masks, move about in grace- 
ful posture in keeping with the Noh 
music furnished by drums and flutes. 

Of the orchestra music of the Noh 
produced by the drums and flutes, 
the beat is the most important feature, 
in its intricate relation with the 
chanted word and in particular the 
movements of the dancers. And it is 
the rythmiec posturing of the dancers 
that is the dominant element, and all 
else is ancillary. The supreme moment 
of the Noh dance is the culminating 
claborate pose bespeaking the acme 


of the whole story. 


Today there is a tendency, parti- 
cularly among the educated, to make 
it their hobbies to recite the Noh poems 
either in private or in a Uta-no-Dai 
(gathering for reciting Noh poems). 
It sounds upon hearing as being a dull, 
monotonous sort of vocal music in 
which great stress is laid in tremolo 
and intonation of voice, ‘but. once it 
is plumbed to its very depth you! will 
find it brimming with interest, con- 
veying deep philosophy. It is an art 
which aims at the highest type of 
mental attainment. 


NOH MASK 


Hannya 


Of the masks used in the Noh dance 
there are many varieties of them. 
Each differs in its facial expression: 
some bearing gentle and meek expres- 
sion, some grim and grotesque, some 
sad and depressed, and some bright 
and happy expression. However, there 
is one which is expressionless called 
“Ko-Omote” (literally “little face’). 
This is worn by dancers when they 
are to play the women’s part. The 
making of these Noh masks required 
special technique. Some of the Noh 
masks-makers, who made themselves 
a name, are vivid reminders of their 
masterpieces, which are treasured 
and prized by collectors of bric a brac. 


